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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


The New Egypt (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Egypt (pp. 10, 11) 
School’s Fun in Norway (p. 7) 

The Idea (pp. 12, 13) 


EGYPT 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


Egypt, rich and powerful in ancient days, later was ruled 
by foreign conquerors. Modern science and industries were 
long unknown except in a few big cities. So Egypt is a 
mixture of past and present cultures. 

In the three years since a revolution overthrew the king, 
much has béen done to improve the lot of the poor workers. 
But the new government is hampered by lack of money 
for costly improvements and is distrustful of western nations. 
Egypt still has a long way to go to recapture its ancient 
glory. 

Ways of Using the Unit on Egypt 
NAME CLUES 


To the teacher: Put the following list of proper names on 
the board. Read them aloud or have pupils read them to 
check the proper pronunciation. 

To give less able pupils a chance to, participate quietly, 
assign a given paragraph to each and plan to call on them 
for information related to it: Write their names opposite such 
paragraphs in your-copy of Junior Scholastic, so you can 
keep track of these assignments. 

To the pupils: These words are the names of people, 
places, and things which are told about in the theme article 
and the World Friendship stories. As you read the articles, 
play detective and gather all the information you can about 
each name. Later you will tell what you have found out. 


Egyptians Heliopolis 
Pharaoh Ra 

Pyramid archeologist 
Khufu Cheops 
Cairo Alexandria 
French English 
Nile River Europe 
Arabic African 
Suez Canal Aswan 
Germans Colonel Nasser 
Asia Moslem 
Luxor Mohammed 
Mecca Sphinx 


RESEARCH PROJECTS (FOR MORE ABLE READERS) 


To the teacher: Assign the following topics to several of 
the better readers in the class. Ask them to look in encyclo- 


pedias, National Geographics, and recent magazines for 
information on the topics and make oral or written re- 
ports to the class. Pictures will add much to the interest 
of the reports. 


Topic I: Pyramids 

Topic II: The Sphinx 

Topic Ul: The River Nile 

Topic IV: The recent discovery of Cheop’s sunship 


LETTER WRITING 


To the children: Thana and Raouf can’t understand Eng- 
lish too well. When you write letters to them pretend you 
are writing for a younger brother or sister who is just 
learning to read. It will mean using shorter, easier words, 
and trying to use the same word a number of times. Get 
a second grade reader and see how words and phrases are 
repeated. You can use one or two big words in a sentence 
provided the rest of the sentence is easy reading. 


ARITHMETIC 


To the teacher: Here are some problems which can be 
drawn from this issue of Junior Scholastic. They can be 
used to give practice in skim reading, too, by asking pupils 
to find the necessary information from the clues offered in 
each problem. 

1. Write, in number of years, the number of centuries 
found in the title of the theme article. (5,000) 

2. About what date did the Arabs conquer the Egyptians? 
(1955 1300 655) 

3. About two thirds of the population of Egypt are 
farmers. How large is the farm population? (22,000,000 
25 14,666,666 ) 

4. What is the average monthly income of a fellah? 
($80 12 $6.66) 

5. About how much is his weekly income? (Accept 
either of the following answers, but be sure the pupils 
understand how the different figures were arrived at. 
Y% of $6.66 = $1.66 or $80 divided by 52 = $1.54) 

6. How does that compare with your allowance? 

7. Write in numbers the amount the new dam would 
cost. ($500,000,000) 


THE IDEA 
DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: This story is fiction, not fact. It is a good 
example of how an author can take known facts and play 
with the idea of what might have happened under other 
circumstances. After talking about their ideas which de- 
velop from the following questions, pupils may want to write 
some short stories based on them. : 

To the pupils: If you could suddenly be transported back 
to the Egypt of early days, which invention which has 
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LOOKING. AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


March 16, 1955 
Special articles: YOUR CAREER 
Spotlight on America: Teen-age Rancher of 
Wyoming 
Short Story: The Tidier-upper 
Francie’s Schoolmates: Netherlands 











been discovered since those times would you take with 
you? How do you think it could be used? 

Note: If anyone has read A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court, by Mark Twain, he may tell how the Yankee 
used his knowledge of the future to his advantage. 


UNDERLINING 


Aim: To show how a fictional story can help us under- 
stand a land and its people. 

To the pupils: By means of a story we have lesened a lot 
about the way of life in ancient Egypt. Reread the story 
and draw a line under those parts which give an idea of 
home life of workers who helped build the Pyramids. 

Draw two lines under parts which tell something about 
religion in those days. 

Draw a wavy line under those parts which give some 
clues to the justice and law which was in effect. 

Be prepared to read them aloud in general discussion 
later. 


SCHOOL’S FUN IN NORWAY 
DISCUSSION OF ATTITUDES 


Aims: 1. To compare the attitude of students in the 
Reselokka Skole with those your pupils hold. 

2. To consider why the Norwegian students value their 
school so highly. ; 

3. To that a good school is a two-way re- 
sponsibility—pupils have to give as well as take in order 
to get the full value. 

To the teacher: Recall to the students that Norway lived 
for some years under German occupation during World 
War II. Evidently this school was one which was destroyed. 
Because the young people helped rebuild it, “They think 
of the school as their own. And they value it.” 

What have your students contributed to their school? 
Do they feel they have any responsibility in that respect? 
What are some ways in which they can make real con- 
tributions? Is their schoo] one in which they take pride? 
If not, why not? How can you help them to change their 
attitude? 


realize 
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Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 

1. Would we mention “radioactive fall-out” when dis- 
cussing bobby pins, hydrogen bombs, or paratroops? (hy- 
drogen bombs) 

2. What organization did “Daisy” 
Scouts ) 

3. To put our roads in first-class shape, does President 
Eisenhower propose spending: $1,000,000; more than 100 


billion dollars; or about one hundred million dollars? (more 


than 100 billion dollars) 
4. Would you use the new “solid paint” because it won't 
drip, won't spread evenly, or won't wear out? (won't drip) 
5. What was “the idea” (in the story “The Idea”): the 
pulley, the sewing machine, or the clock? (the pulley) 
6. What is Egypt’s chief river? (the Nile) 
7. What is Egypt’s fertile region north of Cairo called? 
(the Delta; or, Lower Egypt) 


Low found? (Girl 


8. What Pharaoh built Egypt’s biggest Pyramid? (Cheops: 


or, Khufu) 


9. Is Egypt today run by a king, a group of army officers, 7 


or the Communists? (a group of army officers) 


10. Would you describe Egypt as a tangled jungle, an § 


icy wasteland, or a desert watered by a great river? (a 
desert watered by a great river) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 17 
ACROSS: 1-lie; 4-egg; 7-Acts; 9-hard; 11-G. C.; 
see; 15-bars; 17-E. E.; 18-Cleveland; 21-la; 22-sail; 
T. M.; 26-N. J.; 28-worn; 30-Erie; 32-ray; 33-apt. 
DOWN: 1-lag; 2-I. C. C.; 3-et; 4-eh; 5-gas; 6-green; 8-Slavs; 
10-deed; 13-Great; 15-be; 16-slime; 18-claw; 19-labor; 
24-era; 26-nip; 27-jet; 29-N. Y.; 31-R. A. 


12-L. G.; 14- 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. A, B, C, D OF EGYPT (20 points): 1-Mediterranean; 2- 
Delta; 3-Nile; 4-Suez. 

2. TRIP TO EGYPT (35 points): l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a. 

3. NOSE FOR NEWS (30 points): 1-highway; 2-Edgar 

Faure; 3-Juliette Gordon Low; 4-eight; 5-hydrogen; 6-Boston. 

4. NUMBER, PLEASE! (15 points): 1-6,337 years; 2-15 feet 
or 15’ 8”; 3-60 cars. 





Tools for Teachers 


Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino 
Mar. 23 in Junior Scholastic 

ARTICLES: “Life in Shangri-Liechtenstein,” by P. Dur- 
din, N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 17, 1954. “Memo from 
San Marino, 
“Lilliputs,” by G. Playfair, Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1954. 
“Fairy-Tale Country,” 
Post, July 11, 1953. “Thrives on Stamps,” by Ronald W. 
Clark, National Geographic Magazine, July, 1948. 
ble Andorra,” by L. L. Klingman, National Geographic 
Magazine, Aug. 1949. 

FILMS: Betwixt and Between, 18 minutes, sale or rent, 
Fleetwood Films, Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Life and activities of the Andorran peasant. Jubilee at 
Monaco, 11 minutes, sale, Regency Productions, Inc., 112 
West 48 Street, New York 19, N. Y. Natural beauties, native 
dances, international parade, etc., celebrating 20th year of 
Prince Louis’ reign. 
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Mary Ellen Donnelly, 15, Jersey City, 
N. J., and Irish terrier won first 
place in junior showmanship class. 


Be 





Drina Ruttkay, 10, Royersford, Pa., | 
shares ice cream with three of her | 
keeshonds (similar to Pomeranians). t 














d sheepdog. Afghan—best of hounds. Show’s best bloodhound. Samoyed, best of breed. “Barrage,” best boxer.’ } 


The Westminster Kennel Club show is the ‘world series” for professional ‘‘show’’ dogs. Here 
are a few four-legged aristocrats seen at the 1955 Westminster competition last month. 











You'll be the envy of the crowd when you 
own a smart new Anscoflex IT 


Look around you at any party... 
outing . . . or wherever your friends 
carry cameras and take pictures. 
You won't see a smarter-looking 
camera than the new Anscoflex II. 


And, when the results are in, you 
won't find a camera in its price range 
that takes better pictures. 


Just look at these easy-to-use, 
modern features: 

e Big, brilliant “picture window” 
viewfinder lets you see the full picture, 
actual-size, before you shoot. 


e Flash-synchronized shutter. 


e Built-in close-up lens lets you move 
in as close as 314 feet from the 
subject for portraits. 


e Built-in: yellow filter improves 
sky tones, captures cloud 
effects in landscape and beach scenes. 


e Double-element lens for sharper 
pictures. 


e Double exposure prevention. 


e Big film knob lets you advance 
the film the way you wind your watch. 


e Aluminum lens cover and view- 
finder hood open with a single motion. 


e Sturdy metal-clad body, 


beautifully color-styled in grey and 





silver with bright red accents. 


See the new Anscoflex II 
and its convenient accessories 
at your dealer’s soon! 


Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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Special tips from 


COACH BOBBY DODD 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WINNER OF 1955 COTTON BOWL GAME 


on 


“how to 
shape up 


for 


~ 


winning 
games” 





“The players who win games,” says Bobby Dodd who coached 
Georgia Tech to the 1955 Cotton Bowl Championship, “are 
those who can play at top speed. Put on the pressure from start 
to finish. Wear down and thus outplay even superior opponents. 


“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 


following eating habits: 


1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


2. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 


3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 


not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast—like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (Oatmeal gives you more of this muscle-building 
protein than any other leading cereal.) 


5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 





Mother’s Oats and Quaker Oats 
are exactly the same 


NOW — INSTANT OATMEAL 
WITH NEW QUICK 


QUAKER OATS 


Cooks creamy in 50-60 seconds 
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U.S. Pen Makers Seek 
To Improve Penmanship 


How’s your penmanship? 

Do you write clearly and neatly? 
Do you cross your t’s, dot your is, 
close your o’s? Or do you scribble so 
sloppily that no one can read a word 
you've written? 

A new organization, the Hand- 
writing Foundation, Inc., has started 
a drive to improve the handwriting 
of Americans. This organization was 
set up by U.S. pen manufacturers. It 
plans to distribute pamphlets with 
tips on penmanship. 

American businessmen lost 70 
million dollars last year because of 
their customers’ sloppy handwriting. 
So says Albert G. Frost, head of the 
foundation. Often the businesses 
couldn't fill handwritten mail orders 


~because clerks couldn't “make 
heads or tails” out of them. 
Here's how you can improve 


your handwriting: Write slowly and 
shape all letters well. Try to keep 
letters and words evenly spaced. 
Make an effort to write straight across 
the paper. Be especially careful with 
numbers. Don’t make a “3” that 
iooks like an “8”, or a “7” that looks 
like “1.” 


EDGAR FAURE APPROVED 
AS NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


France has a new premier—Edgar 
Faure. The French National Assem- 
bly approved Premier Faure by a 
vote of 369 to 210. He succeeds 
Pierre Mendes-France, who had to 
resign when the Assembly defeated 
one of his proposals (see Junior Scho- 
lastic Feb. 16 issue). 

Premier Faure, 46, served as fi- 
nance minister and later as foreign 
minister in the Mendes-France cabi- 
net. A lawyer and economist, Pre- 
mier Faure is looked upon as an able 
leader. In his spare time, he likes 
to write mystery novels! 

He is France's 21st premier since 
the end of World War II. He had 
served as premier for a short time 
(six weeks) in 1952. (The average 
time in office of a French premier 
and his cabinet since the war has 
been about seven months.) 








- Wide World photo 
LESSON TO RECKLESS DRIVERS 

What happens when cars crash head- 
on at a speed of 50 mph? The answer 
was given to 5,000 drivers at a traffic 
safety test in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

An old car was dropped from a 70- 
foot tower. The car smashed into the 
pavement below with the same effect as 
a head-on crash at 50 mph speed. 

Photo above shows what happened to 
the car. It crumpled into a twisted heap 
of junk. The engine was jammed back to 
the passenger compartment. 

The lesson for motorists: DON’T SPEED. 
Obey all traffic laws. 





“Asia Is Three Fronts” 
In Cold War—Dulles 


In the cold war against commu- 
nism, “Asia is three fronts.” So says 
U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. 

One front, Korea, is guarded by 
United Nations forces. 

The second front, Formosa, is de- 
fended by the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 

The third, and weakest, of the free 
world’s fronts is Southeast Asia. 

Last year eight nations met at 
Manila, in the Philippines, to plan 
ways of strengthening free nations 
on this “third front.” Members of 
the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty, 
signed at the Manila conference, 
are: U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. They agree to 
work together to prevent commu- 
nism from getting control of South- 
east Asia. 

These eight nations have just 
held their first meeting since the 
treaty was approved. The meeting 
was in Bangkok, capital of Thailand. 
It was there that Secretary Dulles 
made this “three fronts” speech. 

The meeting did not decide just 
what steps would be taken to defend 
Southeast Asia in case of emergency. 


Rise in U.S. Population 
Set One-year Record in 1954 


The biggest one-year jump in U.S. 
population occurred in 1954, reports 
the Census Bureau. Our population 
rose by 2,823,000. The old record, set 
in 1951, was 2,718,000. 

The 1954 rise, says the Bureau, 
was brought on by the birth of four 
million babies. This is a new record 
for births. It marks the eighth 
straight year that more than 3,500,000 © 
babies were born in the U.S. This 
mounting birth rate is one reason 
why our schools are overcrowded. 

Since 1950 there has been an aver- 
age of one birth every eight seconds 
and one death every 21 seconds in 
the U.S. As of last January 1, 
our population was estimated at 
163,930,000. The Bureau predicts 
that we'll have a population of 
221,000,000 by 1975. 

















Eisenhower Proposes 
10-year Highway Plan 


Today about 50 million vehicles 
use America’s highways. In 10 years, 
that number is expected to rise to 80 
million. Our present system of high- 
ways won't be able to carry the traf- 
fic. More roads are needed. 

Last month President Eisenhower 
sent Congress a plan aimed to pro- 
vide more and better highways. The 
President said that the U.S. should 
spend $101,000,000,000 on highways 
in the next ten years. 

The President's plan calls for 
$31,000,000,000 to be provided by the 
Federal Government. The rest would 
be spent by state and local govern- 
ments. The President suggested that 
2% billion dollars of the money 
should be borrowed. This amount 
would be paid back by toll charges 
on the new roads and gasoline taxes. 
The rest of the money would come 
from taxes on gas stations and mo- 
tels along the new roads. 

The President said the new high- 
ways would: 

1. Cut down the number of traf- 
fic accidents. 

2. Reduce the cost of driving. 

3. Ease traffic jams. 

No one knows whether Congress 
will accept the President's program. 
Some Congressmen don’t think the 
Federal Government should spend 
so much money on highways. 


Teens Make Sports Headlines 


In the next Olympic games, the 
U.S. will have the youngest ski- 
jumping team in its history. 

Heading the squad will be 19- 
year-old Rudy Maki of Ishpeming, 
Mich. During the trials he made one 
jump of 300 feet—the longest ski 
leap ever made in the U'S. east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Other teens who made the six- 
man team were Ragnar Ulland, 17, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Dick Rahoi, 
19, of Iron Mountain, Mich., where 
the try-outs were held. 

Another teen-ager who made 
sports news was Wanda Werner, 14, 
a ninth grader from Bethesda, Md. 
In try-outs for the Pan-American 
games, to be held this month at 
Mexico City, Mexico, she broke the 
U.S. record for the 220-yard free- 
style swim. Wanda also won the 110- 
yard free-style. 





DAISY WENT TO ENGLAND AGAIN...WHEN 
SHE RETURNED IN THE SPRING... 




















\ GOOD IDEA! THEY'RE 
ALL AT A CARD PARTY 
° THIS AFTERNOON. 














GIRL SCOUTS OF U.S.A. 
CELEBRATE 43rd BIRTHDAY 


Happy birthday—to 2,350,000 U.S. 
Girl Scouts! This week, March 6-12, is 
Girl Scout Week. The first troop of 
U.S. Girl Scouts (then called Girl 
Guides) was organized on March 
12, 1912. 

The life story of Juliette Gordon 
Low, founder of the Girl Scouts, is 
told in a new comic book, Daisy 
Low of the Scouts. Three panels 
from the book are shown above. You 
can order this 16-page book from the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. (10¢). 

The book tells how “Daisy” Low 
visited Scotland, where she met Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts. He had also helped form 
a similar organization for British 
girls, called Girl Guides. “Daisy” Low 
became interested in this movement. 
Early in 1912, she returned to the U.S. 
and formed a Girl Guide troop—a 
group of 12—in her home town. 

Soon after, the name of this troop 
was changed to Girl Scouts. Troops 
sprang up all across the U.S. Today 
there are about 110,000 Girl Scout 
troops in the U.S. Girls from seven 








Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
These panels are from the comic book Daisy Low of the Girl Scouts (story below). 


(Brownies) through 17 
Scouts) can be members. 

Last month the Boy Scouts of 
America celebrated their 45th birth- 
day. There are 3,660,000 Boy Scouts 
and leaders in 95,000 troops. 


(Senior 


West Germany Moves Closer 
As Ally of the Free World 


Another hurdle has been jumped 
in the effort to bring West Germany 
into the camp of free world nations. 
The lower house of West Germany's 
parliament has approved treaties to: 

1. Make West Germany independ- 
ent. (U.S., British, and French troops 
can be stationed there.) 

2. Rearm West Germany and ad- 
mit her to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

3. Provide that the Saar Territory 
continue as a 
area. This small, coal-vich area liés 
between France and Germany. 

The upper houses of West Ger- 
manys and France's parliaments 
have not yet acted on the treaties. 
The admitting of Germany to NATO 
must be approved by all 14 NATO 
members. Seven have given their 
approval so far. 


semi-independent: 
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News in a Nutshell 











“It’s such a beautiful tree. It's 
the one tree weve loved and we 
were never going to let anything 
happen to it. Then we read a pa- 
per that they badly needed a great 
white oak. We decided that the new 
steeple was where we wanted our 
old friend to be. We said that the 
good Lord let her just for 
something like this.” 

So said Mrs. Charles H. Sherman 
of Newington, Conn., last month. 
She was talking about a tree on her 
property. She her husband 
agreed to have the tree sawed down 
and used in rebuilding Boston’s Old 
North Church steeple. A beam one 
foot wide, one foot thick, and 47 feet 
long will be made from the tree. A 
white oak beam of this size was 
needed to restore the steeple to its 
original appearance. 

Old North Church's steeple was 
blown down by a hurricane last 
summer. From this steeple American 
patriots flashed lantern signals to 
Paul Revere on the night of April 18, 
1775. He then galloped off on his 
famous ride to warn Americans that 
the British were coming. 


grow 


and 


More “comforts of home” are 
on fap for U. S. ground troops and 
airmen. Army field tents will have a 
huge built-in “picture window,” 
made of plastic. Army officers say 
the window provides “one of the 
features of a modern, well-lighted 
home.” 

The Air Force is installing a ham- 
mock in B-47 jet bombers. The ham- 
mock will be rigged up in a small 
passageway between the pilot and 
co-pilot. (The cockpit of a B-47 is 
too crowded to hold a _ regular 
bunk. ) The hammock will give pilots 
a chance to stretch out and “grab 
40 winks” in flight. Sometimes they 
fly as long as 48 hours in a B-47. And 
they have no room in the cockpit to 
stretch their legs. 


“Is it the world’s oldest village?” 
That’s what U. S. scientists are ask- 
ing about a settlement they discov- 
ered in northeastern Iraq. The village 
dates back to about 5,000 B.C. It 
contains “pit houses”—pits with floors 
but without walls. The pits probably 
were covered with tents or frames 
covered with sod. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


Science News” = 


Hydrogen Bomb Fall-out 


A hydrogen* bomb is much more 
powerful and dangerous than an 
atomic bomb. Last year the U. S. 
exploded an “H-bomb” in the Pacific. 
It was the biggest blast ever set off 
by man. 

Last month the U. S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (AEC) reported 
that an H-bomb explosion is dan- 
gerous on two counts: 

1. The blast. It destroys every- 
thing for several miles around. 

2. The fall-out. It spreads harm- 
ful radioactive rays far beyond the 
blast area. 

What do we mean by “fall-out”? 

Large amounts of earth, dust, wa- 
ter, and ashes are sucked into the 
cloud that forms after an H-bomb 
explodes. These particles become 
radioactive. Like the bomb itself, 
the particles give off harmful rays. 
When they fall back to earth, they 
poison wide areas. This fall-out 
could be a greater danger to more 
people than the H-bomb blast itself. 

Last year’s H-bomb fall-out, car- 
ried by winds, poisoned a 7,000- 
square-mile area in the Pacific. This 
is an area almost as large as New 
Jersey. Any person in the fall-out 






area would have died or risked seri- 
ous injury if he had not left imme- 
diately or protected himself. 

A basement offers protection 
against the fall-out. You could sur- 
vive unharmed in a tightly closed 
basement after an H-bomb blast. In 
a few days it would be safe for you 
to come out. 

Congress soon may set up a com- 
mission to study civil defense* 
against hydrogen weapons. 


Dripless Paint 


Solid paint, that doesn’t drip or 
streak, is now on sale in the U. §, 
The paint contains resin* made from 
soybean oil. This resin causes the 
paint to jell. It stands alone like a 
serving of gelatin. 

You scoop up some of this paint 
on a brush. It sticks to the brush in 
one piece. When you stroke the 
brush across a wall, the paint flows 
as smoothly as ordinary paint. Heat 
created by friction of the brush 
stroke “melts” the paint. The paint 
sticks to the wall immediately. 

The new paint need not be stirred 
or thinned out. And it doesn’t “set- 
tle” no matter how long it remains 
in its container. 





Hanford Atomie Products Operation 


HAULING ATOMS FOR PEACE: This electric toy train is carrying atomic 
materials too dangerous to touch because of rays they give off (see story above). 
The train is used by scientists at the U. $. Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford 
Works in Richland, Wash. They’re experimenting with radioactive substances 
to find out how the U.S. can best usé atomic energy for peacetime purposes. 


* 
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FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 


Scandinavia 


No. 6 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 
13, of Massillon, O., tells about attending 
school in a dozen European countries last spring. 


School’s Fun 
in Norway! 


Francie and a kid at zoo in Stockholm. 


ESIDE the playground in Ruse- 

lokka Skole in Oslo, Norway, 
stood a sailboat. I looked at it in 
surprise. “Soon,” the principal of the 
school said, “the boys will be mak- 
ing the boat ready to sail in Oslo 
harbor. Whole classes go out in this 
boat. It is one of our ‘outdoor class- 
rooms.’ Some classes sail across the 
harbor and spend whole days in the 
forest there. We hold outdoor classes 
in such subjects as bird study and 
woodcraft.” 

In one domestic science class, 
girls of my own age were turning 
out pan after pan of dainty Nor- 
wegian pastry. The cakes were in 
many clever shapes and filled with 
fruits and nuts. 

Girls in the sewing class wove 
cloth on hand looms and did fancy 
stitching and needlework. They 





Francie examines old Norse kitchen utensils in restored ancient 
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village, Oslo. 





Girls at Ruselokka Skole make cloth in beautiful patterns on these hand looms. 


seemed to be really enjoying them- 
selves. The teacher worked along 
with the girls as if she were their 
mother. 

Another class made _ ceramics. 
These are objects of baked clay. 
The children made up their own 
designs, such as little figures of peo- 
ple, or cups and saucers. After the 
clay had been shaped by hand, it 
was put in a furnace to be baked. 

“The Germans wrecked the inside 
of the school during World War II,” 
said the principal, Mr. Kvalheim. 
“Many of the students helped re- 
build the school with their own 
hands. They think of the school as 
their own. And they take good care 
of it.” 

He keeps his school building busy 
until 9:00 every night except Sun- 
day. In the evenings, the students 


hold shows, band practices, chess 
tournaments, and stamp club meet- 
ings. 

I visited Sweden and Denmark, 
too. At a school in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, I felt right at home. The girls 
wore the latest American clothes 
and hairdos, and hummed American 
tunes. A lot of them spoke English 
well. Some used American slang 
words for my benefit. 

At a restaurant in Denmark I ate 
a meal of octopus and smoked eel 
and many other courses. The dinner 
ended up with a carved “gunboat” 
made of ice and heaped with vanilla 
ice cream covered with velvety 
chocolate sauce. 

But my biggest surprise in Den- 
mark was to see elegantly dressed 
women in the restaurants smoking 
long, black cigars! 











The 
NEW 


Egypt 


Three-year-old republic 
rebuilds 
50-century-old land 





OME scientists today believe they 
can build space ships. So did 

the ancient Egyptians, thousands of 
years ago. But instead of carrying 
live passengers, the Egyptian “space 
ships” carried only the dead. 

The ancient Egyptians believed 
that, after death, the spirits of their 
dead rulers flew up into the heavens 
with the sungod, Ra. Every spirit, 
said the Egyptians, needed a ship to 
carry it. So some of the Pharaohs* 
(as the kings of ancient Egypt were 
called) had real ships built and 
buried with them. 

For many years archeologists* 
searched for these sunships. The first 
one was found last year. Protected 
by thick slabs of rock, the ship was 
buried in a hole near Egypt's largest 
Pyramid. Scientists made an opening 
in the rock and looked in. They saw 
a wooden ship 55 feet long. Coiled 
linen ropes, huge wooden oars, and 
crumpled sails lay on the deck. If 
the ship had been in contact with 
fresh air, it would have crumbled 
away centuries ago. But the holé had 
been so tightly sealed that no air 
could get in. So the ship had lasted 
through 50 centuries. 

Now archeologists are uncovering 
the whole ship. They will treat it 
with special chemicals so it won't 
crumble away. 

This sunship was built for Cheops*, 
one of the most powerful Pharaohs. 
He also built the Pyramid nearby— 
the largest Pyramid in the world. 





* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 











Trans World Airlines photo 


The Sphinx*—a lion with a man’s head—stands guard beside Egypt's Pyramids. 


(See photo above.) Cheops is his 
name in Greek; he is the same 
Pharaoh who is called “Khufu” in 
the story, “The Idea,” on page 12. 
Egypt's Pyramids were really huge 
tombs in which the Pharaohs were 
buried. Towering hundreds of feet 
above the ground, they are among 
the biggest monuments ever built by 
men. Slaves did the work. They 
hauled giant stones up ramps* and 
fitted them into place by hand. 

Many valuable things have been 
found in the Pyramids. Some con- 
tained rolls of fine, delicate paper. 
On them was written much of the 
story of ancient Egypt. It is the story 
of one of the first places in the world 
where people learned to farm the 
soil, to build cities, and to read and 
write. 

The modern Egyptians are proud 
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EGYPT AT A GLANCE 


Area: 386,198 square miles (about 
the size of Texas plus New Mexico). 

Population: About 22,000,000. 

Government: Egypt is a républic. 
The ruling body is a small group of 
army officers. Since last year the prime 
minister and head of the officers’ group 
has been Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Industries: Egypt has few industries. 
The most important produce steel, rugs, 
cotton and soil materials, cigarettes, 
sugar, chemicals, and bricks. 

Raw materials: Egypt has almost no 
oil or coal. The land contains gold, iron 
ore, stone quarries. 





of their past. Many discoveries about 
ancient Egypt have been made by 
Egyptian scientists. 

Egypt today is a mixture of the 
past and the present. The big cities, 
especially Alexandria and Cairo*, 
are up-to-date in many ways. Driving 
through their wide streets, you see 
modern buildings and stores and 
hotels. But soon you come to the old 
sections. Here donkeys and camels 
pull carts through narrow streets. 
The shops are tiny stalls open to the 
sidewalk. The air is full of noise and 
dirt and smells. 

Why are parts of Egypt's cities so 
modern and other parts so old- 
fashioned? Egypt’s history provides 
the answer. The country was rich 
and powerful until about 1,300 years 
ago. Then it was conquered by the 
Arabs. 

In European countries people were 
making discoveries about . science 
and using this knowledge to build 
modern industries. Few Westerners 
entered Egypt. So for a long time 
the Egyptians didn’t hear about the 
new ideas and industries which were 
changing people’s lives in Western 
Europe. ° 

In the 1800s some English and 
French businessmen came to Egypt. 
They started trade between Egypt 
and Europe. They also built the 
modern sections of Alexandria and 
Cairo. 

Outside the. big cities, however, 
Egypt's people still live as they did 
thousands of years ago. Most of them 











live on very small farms beside the 
Nile River. 

Only near the Nile—where the 
farmers can get water from the river 
—is there enough water for crops to 
grow. 

Nearly all of Egypt is desert. Less 
than 10 per cent of the land can be 
farmed. The rest of the country is 
too dry. 

The Nile rises in the middle of 
Africa, near the equator. During the 
winter rainy season in central Africa, 
huge amounts of water pour into the 
river. These rushing waters carry 
rich soil with them. 

Weeks later, downstream in Egypt, 
the water begins to turn chocolate 
brown. The level of the river rises. 
Everyone watches anxiously. If the 
river rises high enough to overflow 
the farms along its banks, there will 
be a good growing season. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


For weeks the brown water stands 
in the fields. Then it drains back into 
the river. It leaves a thin layer of 
mud on the fields. This mud is rich 
and fertile soil. It is “natural fer- 
tilizer.” The Egyptians have farmed 
the fields beside the Nile for thou- 
sands of years. But the land is not 
worn out, because a new layer of 
mud arrives each year. In most 
places the farmers can raise three 
crops of wheat and vegetables and 
sugar cane and cotton every year. 

Although there’s so little farmland 
in Egypt, about two thirds of the 
people are farmers. In the Arabic 
language, which is spoken in Egypt, 
they're called fellahin*. The fellahin 
are among the poorest groups of 
people in the world. They live in 
mud huts. They burn dried cotton 
stalks for fuel. To plow their land 
they use a pointed stick, pulled by 
oxen. 

Until a few years ago Egypt was 
ruled by a king. A few rich men 
owned most of the land. They didn’t 
care how poor the fellahin were. 

Three years ago there’was a revo- 
lution in Egypt. A group of army 
officers seized control of the gov- 
ernment. They chased out the king. 
They said they were going to try to 
improve the lives of the poor people. 


The new government took hun- , 
dreds of thousands of acres of land- 


from the rich landowners and 


handed it over to the fellahin. The 
rents that the fellahin must pay for 
their land have been reduced. But 


even now the average fellah earns 
only $80 a year. 

The new government is helping 
the farmers in other ways. It is lend- 
ing them money to buy modern farm 
machines and teaching them how to 
use the new equipment. It has also 
set up hundreds of health centers 
staffed with doctors and nurses. 

The government believes more 
land is needed for agriculture. It 
plans to move half a million people 
to land that is now desert. It will be 
watered by canals now being dug 
from the Nile. Three hundred new 
villages will be built on this land. 

Egypt's government is also plan- 
ning to build the world’s biggest 
dam. It would lie across the Nile 
near Aswan* in southern Egypt. 

There is already one dam there. It 
stores up millions of gallons of water 
after the rainy season. This water is 
then released gradually during the 
months when no rain falls. 

The new dam would be down- 
stream from the present one. It, too, 
would store up water to irrigate 
land. This would increase Egypt's 
farm land by one third. The Egyp- 
tians could also use the water stored 
up by the new dam to produce hy- 
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droelectric power. This power could 
run factories. 

But the Egyptians don’t have the 
money to build the factories, or the 
hydroelectric plants, or the dam it- 
self. The dam would take ten years - 
to build. It would cost half a billion 
dollars. To build it the Egyptians 
would probably have to get money 
from Western countries. And the 
Egyptians are suspicious of the 
Western nations. 

In the early years of the 1900s, 
Egypt was controlled by the British. 
Egypt became independent in 1922, 
but the British stayed to guard the 
Suez Canal. Last. year the British 
agreed to take their last troops out 
of Egypt. They will all have left by 
the end of next year. 

But some Egyptians are still afraid 
that Britain or other Western coun- 
tries might try to get control of 
Egypt again. 

Egypt lies in an important posi- 
tion, connecting Africa with Asia. 
It is the strongest of the Arab nations 
in the Middle East. It has a young, 
enthusiastic government. But its 
people have a long way to go be- 
fore they recapture their ancient 


glory. Fa 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Walter Galli 
soil is in “‘Delta’’ (small map). 
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How We Live in EGYPT 


as told to M. Lois Jones 


By THANA KHORSHAD 


ome town of 
Luxzsor*, 
where I live, was 
the capital of 
Egypt in ancient 
times. Some _ of 
the Pharaohs 
lived here. I often 
wonder what 
they'd think if 
they could see steam engines hissing 
in our railway station and autos in 
our streets! 

The Nile flows past Luxor. We 
can see the sails of the cargo boats 
through our schoolroom windows. 
When the boats are low in the wa- 
ter and sailing north, we know 
they're carrying heavy freight to 
Cairo or Alexandria. 

I am 16 and live with my parents, 
two sisters, and three brothers. My 
father is a civil engineer. He works 
for the government, building and 
repairing roads. One of my sisters 
is called Wafaa, which means “sin- 
cerity” in English. My name, “Tha- 
na,” means “glittering beauty.” 

We live on the top floor of an 
apartment house. The house only 


Ewing Galloway photo 
Hat of schoolboy at left is called a 
tarboosh. The other boys wear turbans. 





has three floors. But it’s one of the 
tallest buildings in town, so we can 
look across the rooftops. Above the 
houses, date palms wave gracefully 
in the breeze. Many houses are built 
with thick walls of sun-dried “clay. 
These clay bricks keep the sun out 
in summer, so the house stays cool 
inside. 

I am in the first year of high 
school. I get up early and eat break- 
fast about 6. Usually I have bread 
and jam, tea and milk, eggs and 
cheese curds*. Mother makes the 
cheese curds from the milk of water 
buffalo. She adds yeast to the milk, 
then dries it in the sun for about a 
day. 


| WANT TO TEACH 


School starts at 8. We study Ara- 
bic, geography, world history, art, 
chemistry, physics, domestic _ sci- 
ence, and physical education. We 
go to high school for three years. 
I want to be an English teacher 
when I grow up. 

We have an hour off for lunch at 
12:30. We bring our own lunch— 
usually a sandwich, fruit, and cheese. 
Afternoon classes end at 3. 

When classes are over, we some- 





Wide World photo 
Farmer removes a temporary dam to let 
irrigation water flow into his fields. 





times play basketball. I play center 
in my class team. Twice a week our 
Girl Guide troop meets. I am cap- 
tain of the troop. The Girl Guides 
are like your Girl Scouts. 

When I get home I sometimes 
read. At other times I help Mother 
(Ommy, in the Arabic language) 
prepare dinner. The whole family 
eats dinner together at about 8. 
Usually we have rice, vegetables, 
meat stew, salad, and fruit. 


MOSLEM PRAYERS 


We have Monday and Thursday 
afternoons and all day Friday off 
from school. Friday is the Moslem* 
weekly day of prayer. 

My family are Moslems. Every 
day we say prayers at sunrise, noon, 
four in the afternoon, sunset, and at 
bedtime. Each time we kneel on a 
mat or carpet and face towards 
Mecca in Arabia. That’s where Mo- 
hammed, who founded the Moslem 
religion, lived. Before we pray we 
wash ourselves and cover our heads 
and-arms. My father and brothers 
pray at the mosque but Mother and 
I and my sisters say our prayers at 
home. 

I don’t understand English too 
well, but I would love to get letters 
from you. My teacher will help me 
translate them. My address is: Thana 
Khorshad, c/o Fenoon Girls School, 
Luxor, Egypt. 





By RAOUF ANIS GHALI 


-* ALAM 
Alaikom!” 
That’s our way of 
saying “hello.” 
“Salam Alaikom” 
means “I give 
you my salute” in 
our language, 
Arabic. 
Westerners find 
many Arabic words hard to pro- 
nounce. They say that to pronounce 
them you have to purr like a cat and 
growl like a dog at the same time. 
To pronounce my last name, Ghali, 
you have to make the “gh” come 
from deep down. in your throat. 
Raouf is my first name and Anis 
is my father’s first name. It’s our cus- 
tom for a child to take the father's 
first name for a middle name. So my 
middle name is Anis. My children’s 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 























middle names would be Raouf. 

My father is a judge in the Cairo 
appeals court. I have four brothers 
and two sisters. We live outside 
Cairo in a suburb called Heliopolis. 
This comes from two Greek words 
and means “City of the Sun.” 

Heliopolis got its name because, 
in ancient times, Egyptians came 
here to worship the sun-god, Ra. It’s 
no wonder my ancestors believed in 
a sun-god! It hardly ever rains in 
Egypt, and the sun shines all day 
almost every day. 

In the desert not far from Cairo 
are the Pyramids and the Sphinx*. 
The Sphinx is a giant statue with 
the body of a lion and the head of a 
man. Some people think it was built 
as a memorial to a boy king who 
was killed by a rival for the throne. 

I've often visited the Pyramids. 
Its fun climbing them. Each of the 
stones is almost as tall as I am, and 
I'm four feet three. 

The government has guides at the 
entrance to Cheops’ Pyramid. Their 
job is to take tourists through the 
maze* of passageways inside the 
Pyramid. 

I am 13 and in the fifth grade at 
the Jesuit* School in Cairo. It’s run 
by Roman Catholic priests from 
France. Our school hours are from 7 
in the morning to 6:30. When I grow 
up I want to be a dentist. I want 
to go to dental school in Paris. 

At home we have dinner at 8 in 
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the evening. My favorite meal is 
roast chicken, mulookia, and rice. 
Mulookia is our Egyptian national 
dish. It’s made from a green vege- 
table leaf which is first cut into 
small pieces and boiled in water. 
Then it’s cooked in a stew with 
meat, onions, and butter. 


WHERE TO SHOP IN CAIRO 


Sometimes I go shopping with my 
mother. She likes to shop in the mod- 
ern stores in Cairo. She buys factory- 
made goods which come from your 
country and from Europe. 

When Mother wants to buy Egyp- 
tian goods, she goes to the muski. 
That’s a big shopping area in the 
older part of Cairo. The stores in 
one street sell shoes and leather 
goods. In the next street they sell 
goods made from metal. In each 
street there are many little shops, all 
selling the same kind of thing and 
competing with one another. The 
stores are set out on the sidewalks. 
The streets are narrow and winding. 

From June to October, Cairo is 
very hot. Businesses and schools 
close in the hottest part of the day. 
Offices open at 8:30 in the morning 
and work stops at 12:30. After the 
noonday heat is over, offices open 
again at 4 and close for the night 
at 6:30. 

My address is: Raouf Anis Ghali, 
10 Sh. Cherif, Heliopolis, Egypt. 


Wide World photo 
When camels are driven through the towns, they often nibble tops off trees, and 
Owners are fined. They save money by hauling camels to market on donkey carts! 





Right This Way 


A boy in Enterprise, Ala., writes: 


I’m not at all popular with girls. Any 
suggestions? 


Girls like boys who have something 
to say, know how to be polite, and 
seem to enjoy what they’re doing. How 
do you stack up? 

Sometimes it takes real effort to learn 
to get along with people. But it’s well 
worth your time and thought. The first 
rule is to behave naturally. Never put 
on airs or pretend to be what you're 
not. 

Rule number two is to be up on the 
latest doings around school. Take an 
interest in clubs and sports activities. 
Girls like to talk about many of the 
same things boys do. Ask Nancy what 
she thought of Miss Johnson’s English 
test yesterday. Or ask Babs if she’s go- 
ing out for the newspaper staff again 
next semester. They'll be flattered to 
know you're interested. And the con- 
versation will be off to a good start. 


A Dresser, Wisc., boy writes: 


I've been going around with a crowd 
that’s considered “wild.” But I know 
they aren't. Should I give.them up? 


First of all, make sure you're seeing 
these people as they really are. Some- 
times, when you really like someone, 
it’s hard to see his faults. Take a good 
look. Then decide: Are your friends 
the kind of people you're proud to be 
seen with? To introduce to your par- 
ents? To spend your time with? 

Hf you can honestly answer “yes” to 
these questions, it’s possible that your 
friends’ “noisiness” is mistaken for 
“wildness.” Sometimes rumors _ start 
without any good reason. The truly big 
person is the one who lets the rumors 
fly right on by and chooses his friends 
on the basis of his own knowledge. 

Make sure you're on the right track. 
If you are, stay there! 


A Washington, D. C., boy writes: 


What do you do when you have to 
leave a party earlier than anybody else? 


Tell your hostess as soon as you ar- 
rive that you have to make an early 
exit. That'll help her decide what time 
to serve the refreshments, too. When 
you have to go, leave as quietly as pos- 
sible. Say good-night to the people 


.around you, but don’t wail your good- 


byes to one and all. Never leave with- 
out thanking your hostess for a good 
time. Courtesy is her due, no matter 
what time you leave. 
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The idea By BRYAN MARVIN 


The Great Pyramids are built of 
stone blocks weighing two and a half 
to three tons. Even the experts aren't 
sure how the Egyptians put them in 
place. The pulley does not appear to 
have been in general use until a thou- 
sand years later. By then the glory that 
was Egypt was already lying in ruins. 
This story is laid in those days of glory 
—more than 50 centuries ago. 


OR as long as Hotep could recall, 

he and his family had lived at the 
Pyramid project. Sand crept as if on 
feet of its own into their house in the 
Lane of the Foreman. Every morning 
Nefer swept the floor clean and every 
night the breezes blew the fine grains 
back in. 

“Not many more times, little one,” 
said Hotep, rumpling his sister’s 
straight dark hair as she went to get 
the broom. “Sand does not blow in the 
streets of Cairo.” 

“Now we're moving to Cairo?” said 
their mother. “I thought Hotep’s idea 
was going to make us rich right here. 
I never knew we had to move.” 

“Don’t tease the boy, Kyla,” said his 
father. “This is to be a day of triumph 
for him. There’s no telling where it will 
stop. Why shouldn’t we move to Cairo? 
The Pharaoh’s new city there will be 
the glory of the world.” 

“Talk, talk,” said Kyla. “All you hear 
in this camp is talk. And what if the 
idea does not work? Will the high 
priest be angry?” 

“The idea has already worked,” said 
Ranmun, the father. “With your own 
eyes you have seen the thing Hotep 
calls a ‘pulley’ move one of the stones.” 

“Then why doesn’t the project lead- 
er take the idea and give it to the high 
priest as his own?” asked Kyla. “He 
clutches everything to his own fat 
stomach. Why not this idea of Ho- 
tep’s?” 


_ Hotep nor his father 
could answer that question. Biltset, the 
project leader, had grown rich and pow- 
erful by stealing from the men who 
were building the Pharaoh’s Pyramid. 

“Perhaps,” said Hotep, “he feels he 
should take only a part of the reward. 
He takes only a part of the food and 
gold. Maybe this is his way.” 

“Maybe,” said Kyla doubtfully. “We 
will know soon enough. May the gods 
go with you and lighten the burden 
of the day.” 

That was part of a daily prayer. 


Hotep—now that he was a worker— 
had a right to give the other half 
of the prayer: 

“May they protect this house and 
those that dwell within.” 

He felt excitement like cold fresh 
water in his stomach as he walked to 
work beside his father. But he re- 
membered his training and did not let 
his face or manner show how he felt. 
This was to be a day of days. And 
all because of a childish game he 
played with little Nefer three moons 
earlier. The gods used strange methods 
to tell men what they were to do. 

Kyla had been weaving. Nefer was 
given a length of linen thread to keep 
her out of mischief. Hotep had knotted 
one end of the thread to Nefer’s finger 
and the other to a doll’s broken leg. 

The thread was too long. Hotep 
looped it around one of his own fin- 
gers and then around Nefer’s until 
there were several strands between 
them. Nefer pulled. She could break 
a single thread, but the many loops 
were too much for her. Idly ‘thinking 
of other things, Hotep began to turn 
the doll’s leg, winding the thread. 

The burning sensation* in his fin- 
gers woke him. The thread was stinging 
as it moved, shortening the loops be- 
tween their two hands. Nefer still 
pulled, but in spite of her struggles 
her little hand was slowly drawn 
toward Hotep’s. 

“It pulls her hand; perhaps we could 
pull something else with this—this 
pulley—” he thought. 

The rest was simple, the way an 
idea should be. Hotep and his father 
replaced the thread with a linen rope, 
little Nefer’s fingers with a post fixed 
on the front end of a stone sled. In 
place of Hotep’s finger, they drove a 
post deep in the ramp* of packed sand 
leading up to the half-built Pyramid. 
Then, between two stakes, they set 
up a large wood spool with long han- 
dles, so that men could turn it. 

When two men turned the large 
spool, the sled with its three-ton load 
of granite moved slowly upward. The 
40 men who would usually haul it up 
with ropes stood by in wonder. 

Biltset seemed delighted. “I will 
bring Sim, the highest priest of Abydon, 
over here when next he comes to in- 
spect the work,” he said. “You, Ranmun 
and Hotep, must explain the wooden 
spool and the ropes. It will mean much 
to you.” 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 14. 


“And to you, Biltset?” Ranmun asked, 

“I will have my reward,” the project 
leader said. 

Now the day for rewards was come, 
and so was Sim, the highest priest of 
Abydon. It was a work-day like any 
other at the Pyramid. The foremen 
shouted. The groups of men bled under 
the whips. But the Pyramid grew stone 
by stone for the greater pride of Egypt 
and its Pharaoh, Khufu the Glorious. 

When the visitors started down the 
ramp toward the pulley, the sun was at 
the top of its daily arc. Hotep could 
see Biltset’s fat . outline among the 
robed figures of the priests. 


Taex they were near enough to ask 
about the pulley. Sim, the highest 
priest of Abydon, was a tall man. His 
face was strict and solemn, lined with 
the marks of power. The eyes were a 
brilliant blue. He looked like a statue 
freshly risen from the Nile to teach 
men how the gods wanted them to 
live. 

“This is Ranmun, one of our best 
foremen,” said Biltset, “and here is 
Hotep, his son. They have found some- 
thing which may prove of value. It will 
speed our work.” 

Sim bowed his head toward Ran- 
mun, giving him a chance to speak. 
“We call it a pulley, your worship. It 
permits two men to do the work of 
many. Watch.” 

At Ranmun’s signal,-two workers 
began to turn the handles, tightening 
the ropes. Thirty paces below them, 
at the base of the ramp, a loaded sled 
began to move. It would have taken 40 
men to haul it up the slope, 40 men 
stung by the lash of the driver's whip. 
But the only men near the s/ed were 
water carriers with their jars, wetting 
down the sand in front of the runners. 

The wood axle of the spool on the 
post screamed and the linen rope 
groaned. Slowly, mightily, the stone 
block came up the ramp until its nose 
was close enough to be touched by the 
two workers turning the handle. They 
stopped, panting and dizzy. 

“If we had more pulleys,” said Ran- 


"mun, “we could rope the sled to at 


other one farther up the ramp. A stream 
of blocks would flow upward like the 
river. And for every 40 men we use 
today only two will be needed tomor- 
row.” 

The highest priest gave no. sign he 
had seen anything at all. He drew part 


of his robe over his head and walked ; 
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Could the idea for the pulley have arisen in some way like this? (Next step: running rope over wheels to reduce friction.) 


of a little way by himself. Hotep 
looked at his father wonderingly. “He 
must consult the gods,” Ranmun whis- 
pered. 

To Hotep it was more than several 
moments before Sim turned suddenly. 
His eyes sparkled like blue Nile water 
in the morning. “It is evil,” he said 
loudly. “It is bad.” 

From his belt he produced a glow- 
ing jewel. “Come, holy fire from the 
sun,” he called. “This must burn.” 

The jewel in Sim’s hand cast a bright 
light on the rope-wound spool. The 
light became smaller and brighter until 
it was a point, hot as the sun. The 
linen rppe caught fire. ~ 

“I was not sure, O Sim,” said Biltset. 
“I thought it might be bad, but I was 
not sure. The gods do not speak to 
me the way they do to you. Shall 
Ranmun and Hotep join the flames?” 

“They should go to their home and 
wait,” said the highest priest. “They 
will be dealt with.” 

There was no place to hide on the 
bare and hard-packed ramp. Yet the 
cluster of bystanders disappeared from 
sight like water soaking into the sand, 
leaving Biltset and the priests and the 
guilty pair who had offended. Ran- 
mun and Hotep walked together down 
the empty slope and toward the con- 
struction camp. There was no hiding 
place for them. 

They passed three stones coming 
from the river. Over the sound of his 
pounding heart, Hotep could barely 
hear the calls of the foremen and the 
sharp song of the whips. 

At the edge of the camp they turned 


for the first time and looked back. 
Hotep’s idea was only a column of 
smoke rising straight and thin. 

Kyla waited at the doorway. From 
her tears they knew she had already 
heard. Camp news traveled more 
quickly than men could walk. 

“What can we do?” she cried. 

“Be peaceful,” Ranmun answered. 
“We looked too high and the sun 
burned our eyes.” 


YLA, who had doubted the idea 
in the morning, was in favor of it now 
that it had failed. “But it was a good 
plan,” she said. “It did the work of 
many men.” . 

Little Nefer cried, too, climbing into 
her father’s lap. He stroked the child’s 
head until she quieted. Hotep went to 
his bed and lay facing the wall so 
his family would not be made ashamed 
by the hot tears that burned his cheeks. 

“What will become of us all?” said 
Ranmun, almost angrily. 

The day kept growing older and 
Kyla fixed supper mechanically. No one 
but Nefer could eat. The little one 
could even sleep, not understanding 
what had happened. She still wore the 
festival necklace she had put on so 
happily that morning. None of the 
family thought of taking it from her. 
The sun’s place was taken by the moon 
and the heat began to wear away. 

In the sand street outside, Hotep 
heard the camp going to sleep. Then, 
when all was quiet, he heard the steps 
of a band of men and Kyla’s quickly 
drawn breath. The men stopped and a 
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figure entered. It was Sim. Except for 
the sleeping Nefer, the whole family 
fell prostrate* before him. 

“Your idea,” said the highest priest 
of Abydon, “was good. It worked well.” 

Hotep, with his forehead pressed 
against the floor where sand had al- 
ready blown, could not believe his 
ears. He dared not move. 

“I had to say it was bad,” said Sim. 
“Crops from the last 12 floodings of the 
Nile have been excellent. People have 
not enough work to do. Without the 
Pyramids to build there would not be 
enough work. Evil ones find evil work 
for idle hands.” 

Kyla began to cry again. Sim saw 
the sleeping Nefer. 

“Is this your sister, Hotep?” 

“She is, O Sim,” he answered. 

Sim picked up the child, who mur- 
mured in her sleep but did not awake. 

“Come with me, all of you,” said 
Sim. “Take nothing from the house 
but the clothes you are wearing. My 
men will chain you. Pay no heed. It 
must look to the camp as if you were 
taken away as prisoners.” 

Neither Ranmun nor Kyla dared ask 
where they were being taken but Hotep 
did. 

The highest priest smiled at little 
Nefer again. “She is pretty as the 
moon,” he said. “If she can think as 
well as her brother can, perhaps we 
will make a priestess of her. We will 
go to the temple at Abydon. That will 
be your home. And you, Hotep, do not 
forget your pulley during the journey. 
Egypt needs such ideas, but the time 
is not yet.” 














































WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


punctual, A punctual person is 
prompt. He always arrives where 
he’s supposed to be exactly “on the 
dot.” Why do we say “on the dot”? 
It all goes back to the meaning of 
punctual a long time ago. For this 
word has been used to mean “on 
time” only since 1675. 

The word punctual goes back to 
Roman times. It comes from the 
Latin punctus meaning “prick” or 
“point.” Punctus came from another 
Latin word—pungere, meaning “to 
prick” or “to puncture.” 

The English word punctual was 
first used as a surgical term describ- 
ing an instrument which pricked or 
made a puncture. A few years later 
the word began referring to some- 





thing which made a point or dot. 
Finally, a whole century later, the 
word came to have its modern mean- 
ing of “prompt” or “on time.” 


It’s Your Move 


Punctus and pungere have given 
us many other English words. And 
they all still keep the meaning of 
“prick” or “point.” In the list below, 
write in the blank space before each 
word in Column I the number of the 
correct definition from Column II. 


Column I 
—__a. punctuate 
__b. expunge 
c. poignant 
—d. point 
—e. appoint 
Column II 
1. choose, decide on 
2. sharply or painfully moving, in- 
terise * 
3. separate written matter into sen- 
tences, clauses, etc. 
. a sharp end, a main idea, or a dot 
. erase 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


Arab League. Noun. An alliance of 
eight Arab states (Egypt, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Libya, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen) in*the Middle East. 
It was formed in 1945. Its object 
is to get the eight states to cooperate 
in world affairs. 

archeologist 
Noun. A person who studies ancient 
peoples and civilizations. The study is 
carried out by digging up and examin- 
ing the remains which ancient peoples 
have left behind them. 

civil defense. The defense of a coun- 
try’s cities, factories, and homes against 
attack by an enemy in wartime. 

curd (KURD; wu as in “urn”). The 
thickened part of milk, formed when 
certain acids are added to the milk. 

fellahin (fell-a-HEEN; a as in “ask”). 
Fellahin is the plural of fellah. The 
letters “in” form plurals in Arabic. 
Fellah, in the Arabic language, means 
a farmer. 

hydrogen (HI-droh-jehn; i as in 
“ice”). Noun. A gas, which is the light- 


(are-kee-OLL-oh-jihst). 


est of all substances. Combined with 
oxygen, it forms water. 

Jesuit (JEHZ-u-it; u as in “cube”. 
A Roman Catholic priest who belongs 
to a special order of priesthood. Jesuits 
are often teachers or missionaries. 

maze (Rhymes with “days”). A con- 
fusing network of passageways. 

prostrate (PROHS-trayte). Adjective. 
Lying down. 

ramp. Noun. A sloping roadway or 
passageway. 

resin (REZ-in). Noun. A sticky sub- 
stance found in many plants and trees. 
Resins are used in making varnishes, 
paints, soap, and in preparing some 
medicines. 

sensation (sehn-SAY-shuhn). Noun. 
An experience felt by part of the body. 
For example, tastes (through the mouth), 
smells (through the nose), or sights 
(through the eyes), are sensations. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Aswan (as-WAN;; both a’s as in “at”). 
Cairo (KI-roh; i as in “ice”). 

Cheops (KEE-ohps). 

Luxor (LUCK-sore). 

Moslem (MOHS-lehm). 

Pharaoh (FAIR-oh). 

Sphinx (SFINX). 
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The Voice of Spring 


O, hear the north wind call, 

Blowing through the bare trees tall, 

O, see the snow blow o’er the hill, 

Then lie on the ground so white and 
still. 


Winter still is here, 

Though it will snow no more this year, 

Soon you will hear the voice of spring 

Saying “Spring is here,” to every living 
thing. 


“Wake up,” she says to the flowers. 

“Wake up,” she says to the gentle spring 
showers. 

“Spring’s here,” she calls to the birds 
far away, 

“You can come now any day.” 


For shining is the sun, 

And the time for play has begun, 

Though come the wind and come the 
rain, 

Springtime is here once again. 


Barbara Burt, Grade 7 
Wausau Junior High School 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Allie Kyler 


Sacred Hill 


You're walking through the jungle, 
The night is black and dark. 

And on the map you're looking at 
Some land with an “X” is marked. 


You're looking at the “Sacred Hill,” 
But you may not go near, 

For if a native spies you, 

He'll kill you with his spear. 


But you are armed up to the neck 
With rifles full of might. 

So the natives stand and look, 
A-staring through the night. 


You have a lot of extra food, 
You brought for “just in case,” 
And maps and charts of rivers 
And every swampy place. 


You're laughing at the natives 

Who are watching through the night. 
You just felt something on your leg 
It feels just like a bite. 


Your eyes are turned down toward the 
ground. 

Then you shout and scream so shrill, 

Because you've found you're sitting, 

On a giant, red ant hill! 


Jackson Eaton, Grade 6 
Muhlenberg School 
Allentown, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Garrison 
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**When they’re talking gloves...” 


says World Champion New York 
bat boy, Bobby Weinstein, 


“the Giants 
talk Wilson!” 


“The way the Giants hustle, you know 
they aren’t missing any tricks that can 
win ball games. So it stands to reason 
they’re using the best gloves and mitts 
they can get their hands on. When I see 
not only the Giants, but the whole league, 
using so many Wilson gloves,I figure 
Wilson must be the best in the game.” 
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These are the gloves and mitts the Major Leaguers use! 





Ted Williams Major League Model 
This glove—the choice of famous Bos- 
ton Red Sox outfielder, Ted Williams— 
makes the hottest drives easy to handle. 
Features adjustable palm lacing, Grip- 
Tite pocket, streamlined fingers, leather 
laced crotch and finger tips. 


Harvey Kuenn Model 
Endorsed by Detroit’s spectacular 
young shortstop. New narrower heel 
provides wider pocket area... new 
double-laced eyelet web makes even 
tough chances easy. Adjustable palm 
lacing, greased Grip-Tite pocket. 


Wison gloves and mitts—available in a wide range of prices— are specifically designed for official play in every 


league from the Little League up through the Majors . 


. . Sold in leading sporting goods stores everywhere. 





Announcing 
“BIG SCOOP” Basemen’s Mitts 

Introduced last year to the pro ranks 
only—already.used by 3 out of 4 Major 
League first basemen—this great mitt 
can now be yours. New extra leather 
at crotch forms ball “‘cup”’ in vital trap 
area, while new extra-wide pocket lets 
you “feel” the ball better ... get it 
away faster. 





Wihon 


Wihon Sporting Goods Co., Chicago + 





Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


. . World’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 
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SHORT SHOTS 


» YOU probably won't find Bill Rid- 
ley’s name on any All-American basket- 
ball team this year. The U. of Illinois 
captain is a little fellow, standing only 
5-9. And he isn’t one of the nation’s 
leading scorers, though he averages 17 
points a game. 

But Bullet Bill is a great ball player, 
who probably has a bigger future fhan 
many of the bigger-name college stars. 
He’s another Slater Martin. He’s built 
like him, has the same dazzling speed, 
play-making skill, scoring ability, and 
plays the same sort of hounding de- 
fense. Betcha he makes a fine pro. 


> Talking about the pros reminds me 
that I haven't written much about 
‘em It’s not that I don’t 
like pro ball. It’s the greatest! But I've 
been raving about Cousy and Johnston 
and Schayes for so many years that 
I'm beginning to take them for granted. 

Anyway, just for the record, here's 
my 1954-55 All-American pro team: 

Front-Court Men: Adolph Schayes 


this season. 


(Syracuse), Vern Mikkelsen (Minne- 
apolis), George Yardley (Fort Wayne), 
Harry Gallatin (New York). 
Centers: Neil Johnston (Philadelphia) 
and Bob Pettit (Milwaukee). 
Back-Court Men: Bob Cousy (Bos- 
ton), Frank Selvy (Milwaukee), Slater 


Martin (Minneapolis), Bill, Sharman 
( Boston). 

Honorable Mention: Jim Pollard 
(Minneapolis), Larry Foust (Fort 


Wayne), Mel Hutchins (Fort Wayne), 
Paul Seymour (Syracuse), Paul Arizin 
(Philadelphia). 


> Plug No. 986 for a basketball star 
“you should have written up in your 
column”: Melissa Herman of Millers- 
burg (Pa.) H. S. makes a case for 
Howie Landa, 5-9 whiz from little 
Lebanon Valley College. Howie, she 
tells me, has been scoring 26.5 points 
a game and outplaying everybody he’s 
come up against. Against the famous 
La Salle team, for example, he dropped 
in 32 points while the great Tom Gola 
was scoring 31! Melissa, a Junior Scho- 
lastic reader, says this magazine was 
voted the “best liked part of our social 





studies course.” 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 









‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 











New! Clearasil Medication 


'STARVES 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 





Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
évery 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 


Amazing starving action. cLearasit actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed’’ on. And CLEARASIL’s anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless...pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication. 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. At all druggists. 

Special offer. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12EJ, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires May 9, 1955. 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








DIRTY WORK A-FOOT. By Loren Ander- 
son, Edgebrook School, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW MOVIES 


ii Tops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


wvv-BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK 
(MGM). The tension mounts steadily 
in this unusual] Western. Spencer Tracy 
steps off a streamliner train into a 
tiny, sun-baked town that makes no 
secret of the fact it doesn’t welcome 
outsiders. When Tracy starts asking 
questions, Robert Ryan and his boys 
grow nasty. But Tracy persists—and 
soon discovers he has a fight for life 
on his hands. 

The casting throughout is perfect, 
and each performer plays his role to 
the hilt. The picture is short and taut 
and every minute counts. The colorful 
backgrounds, the sense of lurking dan- 
ger, the variety of characters keep Bad 
Day constantly absorbing as the ten- 
sion steadily mounts. Like Shane and 
High Noon of a few years back, Bad 
Day at Black Rock is ’way out of the 
run of the ordinary Western film. 





“UNDERWATER! (RKO). Sud- 
denly everybody seems to be making 
pictures under water. In_ this one, 
Richard Egan and Gilbert Roland team 
up to search for sunken treasure. Skin- 
diving (without diving suits or hel- 
mets), they discover the wreckage of 
an old ship off the coast of Cuba. They 
are menaced by sharks, and by an un- 

leasant group of hi-jackers led by 
Joseph Calleia. On the other hand, 
Jane Russell and Lori Nelson are also 
around to lend encouragement. It’s 
good fun and high adventure in an ex- 
traordinary setting. 




















PRESIDENTIAL 





ws“ QUIZ- 
«wg WORD 


The only President ever 
to serve two non-con- 
secutive terms, he was 
born on Mar. 18, 1837. 
See items marked by 
star (*). 


































































































’ 2 | 4 9 

7 8 9 

Ht 12 13 14 

5 16 7 

18 9 20 

2 22 

; 24 5 26 [27 

28 29 30 «(31 
72 73 

1. Tell an untruth. 

4, What a hen lays. 

° 7. Two — — — — passed during his 
Administrations dealt with Interstate 
Commerce and the Presidential Suc- 
cession. 

> 9. During his second term he favored 
‘“__— — money” (word means 
“firm” ). 

ll. This President's initials. 

12. Life Guard (abbrev.). 

14. What you do with your eyes 

15. They protect the windows in prisons. 

17. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 

"18. Grover — —- —- —- —- —- —- — = 22nd 
and 24th President of the U. S. 

21. Note of the musical scale. 

22. Travel by boat without engine. 

23. Lincoln’s nickname, “Honest — - 

25. Trade-mark (abbrev.). 

°26. Abbreviation of state where he was 
born. 

28. Used (as of clothes). 

30. His political career began as assist- 
ant district attorney and sheriff of 
——-—w— County, N. Y. (where Buf- 
talo is located ). 

32. Beam of light. 33. Likely. 

DOWN 

1. Fall behind. 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (abbrev.) was created during 
his first term. 

3. And (French). 

4. Exclamation of surprise. 

5. You buy it in gallons. 

6. Yellow and blue mixed produce this. 


. They live mostly in eastern Europe. 


10. Something done. 
°13. He intervened in the boundary dis- 


pute between -— — — -— — Britain 
and Venezuela (1895). 

15. Exist. 

16. Gooey mud. 

18. “Toenail” of an aimal or bird. 

°19. He lost support of — — — — — by 


sending troops to break Pullman 
strike. 

20. Alfred (abbrev.). 

24. Historical period of time. 

26. Pinch. 
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27. Modern planes are — —— propelled. 

°29. Abbreviation of state which he served 
as governor (1882-84). 

31. Rear Admiral (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher’s Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to March 2 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Ff; 3-S.C.; 5-Alps; 8-hoot; i0- 
Ali; 11-Old; 12-ensue; 14-Jackson; 16-ha; 
l7-eye; 18-oh; 20-Eve; 22-sue; 23-ank; 25- 
ten; 26-demon; 28-Gen. 

DOWN: 1-fa; 2-Fla.; 3-sod; 4-ct.; 6-plea; 
7-since; 8-House; 9-oleo; 13-sky; 14-Java; 
15-noun; 16-he; 19-he; 2l-end; 22-Sen.; 24- 
keg; 25-ton; 27-me. 
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Can you dial your telephone 
in the dark ? 


Chances are there are many times 
when it would be convenient for you 
and your parents if you could. 


That’s why the Bell System has 
come out with this new light-up dial 












% 


telephone. Just lift the handset and 
a tiny bulb lights up the dial. 


If your family’s watching TV, you 
could make a telephone call in the 
same room without turning on a 
bright light. Or you could see to dial 
a number without disturbing some- 
one sleeping in a darkened room. 


This new telephone was designed 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Like the plug-in telephone described 
below, its purpose is to make the 
telephone more useful to you and 
your family. 


Need a telephone on the porch in the summer- 
time? Or in any other spot in th® home where you 
and your folks are only occasionally? This new 
plug-in telephone can be put into use wherever 
special telephone wall sockets have been installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Sending for Stamps? 


Scholacti 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from witeble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps. or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 





lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” | 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you k any the “approval” 


stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
yy - be sure to write your name and address 
ur letter and on the upper left-hand corner 

of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 

* the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in | 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which | 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will | 





do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged | 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, nemee Maga- 
tines, 33 Ww 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


























Fxciting Treasure Hunt! This| 
big cloth bag contains over| 
1,000 genuine foreign post-| 
age stamps from more than| 
30 countries in far-away 
| Africa, Asia, Europe, Aus- 
j tralia, the South Seas, etc. 
; Stamps are mostly still on 
paper, unpicked, unsorted, | 
weighed out in bulk, just | 
as received from foreign 
missionaries, banks, al 
Nobody knows what's in-| 
side! Worth $10.00 or} 
more at Catalog prices. | 
Money-back guarantee. 
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Write for our B 
Stamp Cate 
checklist. 





ARE : 
1590 Transit ‘Bidg., Boston VW, Mass. 








Christmas Every Month 


12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
year. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
16 


P. 0. Box Redlands, 
STAMPS 


DP toveny (OF 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25cf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


Calif. 























MYSTIC STAMP CO 


WOW! ses 


JAMESTOWN STA STAMP co.. Jamestown 8510. N.Y. 38510. N. Y. 


STAMP COLLEC " BREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So 

e Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia 


America 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post 


age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Comden 75 





New York 


/@ 153 ALL DIFFERENT . 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, 
Airmails, 


Semi postals 
High Values 
Big Srone — and 





=p amp Different ited States, including g@ | 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve Cc 


specials and others with bar 
sain approvals. SPECIAL—i00 Different for only 50c. 
LEONARD UTECHT, (1143F WN. Keeler, Chicago Si, i. 


FRE Animals, Birds, Triangles, 


Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta 
tors Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 
Musical, Battles, 
Fascinating story approvals 


Giants, Midgets and over 100 others 
Send 10¢ handling. picas 
ANADA STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 
i Coin, Banknote and 
coin list 
service 
postage. 
indian Cent, 
10¢; Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 


nues, 





1907 Main St. 











$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 


Amazing offer to introduce our better U. S. approvals. 
Get 2 different $5.00 U. 8. stamps PLUS 20 more hi- 
values, air mails, commemoratives, ete. Send only 10¢ 
for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to 

IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Stamp Collecting and YOU 


Your hobby tells a lot about you, 
reported John E. Gibson last month. 
A magazine writer, he interviewed 
school, recreation, public health ex- 
perts. One question was: What do find- 
ings show about stamp collectors? 

The experts answered that collectors 
(whether they save stamps, seashells, 
paintings, and so on) are apt to have 
a high intelligence. They have a great 
thirst for knowledge. Their inquiring 
mind seldom leaves them time to be 
bored. And they aren’t upset easily. 

“And you tend to be happier and 
better contented with life than the ma- 
jority of your fellowmen,” Mr. Gibson 
wrote. “This is particularly true if you 
are a stamp collector.” 

Studies of stamp collectors have been 
made in several U. S. colleges. One 
such study shows that stamp collectors 
score higher marks on “world knowl- 
edge” tests (especially in history and 
geography) than non-collectors. Many 
stamp collectors are reported to have 
“mental ability” which is “greater than 
that of the general population.” 

Some time ago a study was made 
of four leading hobbies—stamp collect- 
ing, music, photography, and model 
engineering. Stamp collectors were 
found to be the “happiest and best 
adjusted” of the lot. Recently 5,000 
sixth-grade pupils from 258 schools in 
31 states were given intelligence tests. 
Girls and boys whose hobby is collect- 
ing averaged the highest marks. 


NEW SAAR ISSUE 
The Saar Territory has issued a new 
stamp in tribute to her rural postmen. 
The stamp, below, shows a postman 
making his rounds on farms. 


Gimbels Stamp & Coin Dept 




















FREE-U.S. STAMPS 


U. 8. 1943 Bi-Colored Fi 
Occupied Nations (as ill 
Airmails, memoratives, 
ular Issues, included in this Fa 
lection of 25 selected, all diff 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. 8. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for (0¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 4: 
t. 909, Port Chester, 






























ew Liberia ‘Pepper Bird’’ triangle (illus- 
trated)! Genuine Samoa! Both these fine 
stamps also Cook Islands, Congo (Slave 
Colony), Singapore, North Borneo, Hong- 
kong, weird Mongolia, many more ex 
citing stamps are included in our 
fabulous Jungleland Countries pack- 
et — countries from which many 
collectors do not have one stamp! Yours for only 5¢—with 
ag! approvals! Write today for this amazing offer. 

. Saphire, Box 44, Times Sq. Sta., New York 36, N.Y. 





325 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 


INCLUDES Mies we ee ht nye Collection con- 
taining Airmails; Complete Sets; TRIANGLES. Big Bi- 


Colors; Semi-Postals; Birds: Flowers; Animals (unlisted 





ept. J-5, New York 25, N. Y 












Rare ovtagant Lens sided ) 


Qeous yk, aise aan 
and midget stamps to foreign approval 
buyers. Premiums with purchases including 
Seott’s international $7.00 aibum and the latest 
Seott Stamp Catalogues. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


Gorgeous Lot Nature Stamps 
and labels. Most all in natural colors. Includes 
flowers, fish, butterflies, jungle animals, she- 
wolf and others. Some triangles. All 10¢ to 
approval applicants. 

COMET STAMP CO., Box 107, Greenwich, Conn. 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First American Big Commemorative Greenland, Idol 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


YOU CAN’T PAY MORE 
than 1¢ or 2¢ for our pictorial air mail, and 
nigh catalog approvals. Send one dime for 10 

LARGE AFRICA pictorials with approvals. 
P. K. Stamps, Box 1315A, San Clemente, Calif. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


cee different including rhinoceros, elephant, Tae yok tabu 


kan, emu bull, — Wi 
Send 10¢ 10 for postage and handling. NIAGARA STAMP c co. 
St. Catharines 522, Ontario, Canada 


GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott's latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges, 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, Calif. 


Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
us Enormous 5-colored Flag stamp, Will Rogers, 
Prarthauake Airmail,"’ Ist commemorative, 
Famous Men, Corsica, South Africa midget and 
26 Cy all —— — ALL FREE to ap- 
proval buyers for posta; 
Belmont Stamp Co., Dept. 6, “Washington 15, D. C. 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from all parts of world. A package Ry 
stamp hinges; perforation gauge and millimeter scale; 
termark detector. Everything ONLY 10¢ to approval coon 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich. 
25 MANCHUKUO 10¢ 


A collection from this former country. Ay J of sets, a 
mems., Airmail. Easily catalogs over $1.00. Bar 
ONLY 1{0¢ to approval buyers. Hurry, quantity iimited. 
Write to-day. fer approvals. 

TRU-VALUE APPROVALS, Box 2098-J, Santa Ana, Cal. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 


of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than Ic each. All yours 


for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 
Includes many hard-to-get and attrac- 
tive issues. Only 10¢ with approvais. 

free. 
25 to copra: applicants 
sranowain STAMP co., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
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LARGE COMMEMORATIVES COLLECTION 
y _, 39FB Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
INDIA 
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No Strings Attached 


An aviation cadet was listening to a 
lecture on the use and operation of the 


parachute. “And what if I pull that 
string and the thing doesn’t open?” he 
asked. 

“That,” replied the instructor, “is 
what is known as jumping to a con- 


" ” 
clusion. 
Lois Smith, Wayne (N. J.) Jr. H. 8. 


Adventurous 
Sue: “Don’t you think a cookbook is 
exciting reading?” 
Lou: “Yes, it contains so many stir- 


‘ ” 
ring events. 
Paula Duryea, Manor Oaks School, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Stormy Weather 


Visitor: “This is certainly a wet sec- 
tion of the country. What do you raise 
here?” 


Native: “Umbrellas, mostly.” 
Jean Eisemann, New Market School, Dunellen, N. J. 
Can‘t Explain 
Father: “Son, do you know why my 
shaving brush is so stiff?” 
Son: “No, Dad. It was all right when 


| painted my bike with it this morning.” 
Raymond Griskelis, Gardner School, Detroit, Mich. 


Major Blunder 


A young soldier went into a Colonel’s 


.office without knocking. Annoyed, the 


Colonel barked, “Can’t you read that 
sign? It says ‘Private—Keep Out.’” 
“Didn’t think it applied to me, sir,” 
answered the soldier. “I’m a corporal.” 
Patricia Kowalcik, Falls Overfield School, Mill City, Pa 


Sharp as Lightning 


Bill: * ‘John, it’s raining in my- head.” 
John: “What? Are you crazy?” 


Bill: “No, I just have a brainstorm.” 
Dianne Schneier, Cherry School, Canton, Ohio 


Joke of the Week 


Mother: “Doctor, can you take care 
of Johnny now? He swallowed half a 
dollar last month.” 

Doctor: “Last month? Why didn’t 
you bring him to me sooner?” 

Mother: “We didn’t need the money 
until today.” 

Wilma Lee Horner, Otterbein Home School, Lebanon, Ohio 








631 s fan bie? TU * "a s 25 
EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 1 


For the first time — wonderful pictures 
of your favorite movie and stars! 


super-duper offer! 
FRE Home addresses of over 165 
~~ — birthdays of 300 
with order °f your favorite stars! 
Send 25¢ to 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, pest. sf 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8, 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
-How about more work? 





1. A, B, C, D OF EGYPT 


Study this map. Then complete the 


sentences below. Choose the correct 
answer from the list in boldface. Score 
five points each. Total, 20. 





D 
EGYPT 
c 


ye 


J 


L 

















1. The letter A marks the 





EE, 
2. B marks Egypt’s 

region. 
3. C marks the _._ ss ——CséRiver. 
4. D marks the Canal. 


Panama, Caribbean, Euphrates, Suez, 
Delta, Nile, Mediterranean, desert 


My score_ 





2. TRIP TO EGYPT 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score seven 
points for each. Total, 35. 


The Pyramids were built 

a. to dam the River Nile. 

b. to carry the spirits of dead 
Pharaohs through the heavens. 

c. as tombs for dead Pharaohs. 

. Egypt 

a. first became a nation after the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

b. is one of the world’s most an- 
cient countries. 

c. was founded during the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

3. Most of Egypt’s people live 
a. in Cairo. 
b. in the heart of the desert. 
c iall farms near the River 

ve Nile. 

4. Ex, uew government is run by 
a. a group of army officers. 
b. Communists. 
c. a king. 


to 


5. The new government has 
a. turned over large amounts of 
land to poor farmers. 
b. arrested all rich farmers. 
c. forced Col. Nasser to leave. 
My score 


3. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose the word 
from the list in boldface. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. President 
posed a 





Eisenhower has _pro- 
10-year, 101-billion-dollar 
building program. 

2. The French National Assembly 
has approved as France’s 
new premier. 

3. The Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
was founded by - — 

4. The Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 








organization consists of 
member nations. 


5. A sanacacia 
last year by the 
active “fall-out.” 

6. A great white oak will be used te 
help restore the Old North Church 





bomb exploded 
spread radio- 


U.S. 





steeple 1 


Juliette Gordon Low, eight, hydrogen, 
66, New York, Charles F. Murphy, 
highway, cobalt, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
museum, Boston. Edgar Faure. 

My score 


4. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Each problem counts five. 


Total, 15. 


1. U.S. scientists have discovered a 
village that dates back to 5000 B. C. 
Suppose that no one has lived in the 
village since 4352 B. C. How many 
years has the village been without in- 
habitants? 

A beam of wood in the Old Nosth 
Church steeple will be 47. feet long. 
Suppose another beam were needed ex- 
actly one third as long. This beam 





would be long. 

3. A parking center in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has space for’ 1,200 cars. 
One rainy day only five per cent vi 
amount parked there. How many cars 





showed up? 





My score Total score. 














don’t say 


HURDLE 


when 
you mean 


HURTLE 





To hurdle means to leap over, as in a hurdle race. To hurtle means to dash against 
violently, as in a collision. 


And speaking of dashing, we hope you'll dash right out (when school’s over) and find 
MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow who appears on the label of all PLANTERS products. 


You'll be glad you did, because MR. PEANUT offers you real enjoyment in flavor and 
goodness. You'll find Mr. Peanut in one of three places: (1) on a nickel bagful of plump, 
fresh-salted PLANTERS PEANUTS .. . on a delicious, crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut Bar... 
or on the jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Meet MR. PEANUT foday! 





PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





THURSDAY 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY 


MARCH 9 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Featured to- 
day is Dr. Earl Herald of San Fran- 
cisco’s Steinhardt Aquarium who will 
show and talk about some of the fish 
found in the Pacific Ocean. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Man in 
Space,” a Tomorrowland feature, tells 
of the history of rockets and how man 
will fare in outer space. Included is a 
realistic presentation of a flight 1075 
miles beyond the earth. 


9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 


Compositions by Schubert and Mozart 
are conducted by Fritz Reiner. 


MARCH 10 


8:30 p.m. (CBS) Night Watch: Documen- 
tary type crime series based on re- 
corded on-the-scene interviews and of- 
ficial police interrogations. An interest- 
ing example of the tape recorder at 
work in out-of-the-way places. No 
glamour in crime here. 

(CBS-TV) Climax: Michael Rennie 
co-stars with Zsa Zsa Gabor and 
Maureen O’Sullivan in an adaptation of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s intriguing tale 
of World War I espionage, “The Great 
Impersonation.” Rennie, in the dual 
role of Lord Dominey and General Von 
Ragestein, becomes an instrument of 
international espionage because of their 
remarkable resemblance. 

900 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: An 
adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ile.” 
Perry Wilson is featured as Mrs. 

Keeney, the ill-fated wife of the sea 
captain whose hunt through desolate 

arctic seas for more and more whale oil 

eventually drives her mad. 

‘30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sec- 

ond Sight” stars Merle Oberon as an 
actress who is gradually going blind. 

A small-town doctor operates and is 
convinced the operation is a failure 
until he sees his patient in a new light. 
(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Ida 
Lupino stars in “Eddie’s Place,” a mys- 
tery melodrama about a woman ex- 

convict who has a difficult time going 
straight. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Billy 
Budd” is a full-hour adaptation of the 
novelette written by Herman Melville 
just before his death. The story deals 
with a young seaman who is unjustly 
accused of mutiny and hanged. The 
captain, while acknowledging that Billy 
Budd is not really guilty, feels that 
Justice will be served by his execution. 
10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Another Oscar-winning film adaptation: 

All About Eve” is the story of a ruth- 
lessly ambitious young actress who 
uses and betrays all those who try to 
help her. 


FRIDAY MARCH 11 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: High school 
editors from all over the United States 
will interview Dave Garroway and 
news commentator Frank Blair on how 
a television news show is put together. 
The teen-age editors are members of 
on Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Part Five of 
the Having a Baby series. Nancyann 
Graham discusses birth and labor. 

11:15 am. (ABC) Paging the New: A 
new Monday through Friday series 
featuring dramatizations of portions of 
best-selling books, and interviews with 
guest editors from the leading women’s 
Magazines. Presented in cooperation 
with the National Book Council. 


oc 


National Radio and TV programs by repr t 


8: 


SATURDAY 
12:00 noon 


1 


2: 
5: 


8: 


8: 


9: 


SUNDAY 
9: 


00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: Dagmar 
learns a lesson in pride in “Dagmar 
and the Girl Scouts.” 


MARCH 12 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Take Another Look,” Mr. Wizard and 
Betsy investigate the science of opti- 
cal illusions. (Not WRCA-TV, N. Y.) 


:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 


Music for the harp and cello is fea- 
tured today. ° 

(NBC) Girl Scout Birthday Party: A 
special program presented as a tribute 
to the Girl Scouts of America on their 
43rd anniversary. 
00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Verdi’s “Otello.” 
00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Donald Mason of the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company discusses “Sulphur” 
with interviewer Watson Davis. 
00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Non- 
Conforming American” is the title for 
today’s informal discussion. Adlai Ste- 
venson, Bergen Evans, Alistair Cooke 
and Clifton Fadiman are the partici- 
pants. 
30 p.m. (NBC) Kansas City Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert conducted 
by Hans Schweiger. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectactular: Eddie 
Albert stars in “The Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” a musical adaptation of Mark 
Twain’s story of the young mechanic 
who is catapulted back to 538 A.D. by 
a bump on the head. 


MARCH 13 


15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Chil- 

dren’s book discussion moderated by 

Mrs. Ruth Harshaw. Today: “The 

Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom 

Planet” by Eleanor Cameron. (WRCA, 
. Y., one week later at 9:30 a.m.) 


N 
11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


_ 


2: 


3 


4: 


5: 


6: 


8: 


700 p.m. 


Dr. Lyman Bryson leads a discussion 
of Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
Tragedy.” 


:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Today’s guest 


is the poet and anthologist, Oscar Wil- 
liams, who recently edited “The Pocket 
Book of Modern Verse.” 

30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Guido Cantelli conducts works by 
Vivaldi, Copland, and the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto #3 with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as the soloist. The intermission 
feature will include a talk with Henry 
Pleasants whose book attacking modern 
music has just been published. 
(NBC-TV) Conversation with 
Eamon De Valera: The first President 
and many times Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Ireland talks with Profes- 
sor Curtis B. Bradford of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, visiting lecturer in Ameri- 
can Literature at Trinity College, 
Dublin. s 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
work of the Marriage Council of Phil- 
adelphia, affiliated with the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
Dr. Emily Mudd, Director of the Coun- 
cil, discusses and illustrates how the 
Council attacks marriage problems in 
two ways: by helping wedded couples 
toward a better adjustment to marriage 
and to each other, and by giving young 
couples a better understanding of all 
that is involved in marriage. 

00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A historical 
drama of the Boston Massacre, written 
by Robert Lucas, with special emphasis 
on the part played by Crispus Attucks. 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events surround- 
ing the death of Socrates. 

00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
The documentary-discussion program 





tives of religi 


presented in cooperation with the 
Enoch Pratt Library and the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore takes a close 
look at Bernard De Voto’s “Across the 
Wide Missouri.” 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: To- 
day’s topic is “The President’s High- 
way Program.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear Playhouse: 
Tentatively scheduled is “My_ Lost 
Saint,” by Tad Mosel, featuring Eileen 
Heckart. Miss Heckart is currently 
featured in “The Bad Seed” on Broad- 


way. 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An adaptation of “The Blue 
Carbuncle.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: “Dateline Korea” is the story of 
a young woman newspaper columnist 
who had been sent to Korea after the 
fighting was over. 


MONDAY MARCH 14 


8:00 a.m. (NBC) World News Roundup: 
Starts its 18th year of direct reports 
from the network’s correspondents at 
home and abroad. Monday through 
Saturday at this time. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“The American Master Counterfeiters.” 
How the famous detective William J. 
Burns, in 1897, helped the United States 
Secret Service solve ‘the biggest coun- 
terfeiting case in history. 

8:30 pm. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Tonight’s guest is Jerome Hines. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Drama-docu- 
mentary entitled “Break Through the 

ars. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Donald 
Voorhees leads the Bell Telephone Or- 
chestra; Brian Sullivan, tenor, is guest. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Conviction of Peter Shea” by Harry W. 
Junkin. A young girl, struck by a hit- 
and-run driver, lives long enough to 
give a description of the driver and 
the car’s license number. These lead to 
the arrest of young stockbroker Peter 
Shea, who is unjustly imprisoned for 
a year before he is released. Shea’s 
struggle to regain his rightful place in 
society provides the -theme for the 
drama. 


TUESDAY MARCH 15 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: William Campbell and Constance 
Ford star in the story of a “normal” 
day in the life of an average Ameri- 
can policeman. Title: “Man on the 

eat.” 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“No Time for Susan” tells of the trans- 
formation of an awkward teenager 
into a poised young woman. Melinda 
Markey, daughter of actress Joan Ben- 
nett, is starred. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
An adaptation of the recent novel by 
Mac Hyman entitled “No Time _ for 
Sergeants.” This is the story of Will 
Stockdale, who is inducted into the 
army from deep in the heart of Georgia. 
His difficulties with army life, protocol, 
and non-commissioned officers made 
the book a hilarious best-seller. 

ADVANCE ITEMS 
March 20, 7:00 p.m. (NBC) A tribute- 

mearagny dedicated to George Bernard 
aw 


March 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. 
Theatre: Henry Fonda will star in a 
dramatization of Emmett Kelly’s auto- 
biography, published last year, entitled 


own. 

April 6, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of 
Broadway: The Ferber-Kaufman comedy, 
“Stage Door.” 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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student reading? 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club’ 


to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a cost within their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteri 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year 





Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book-at the 
end of the semester. 


- -=MAIL, COUPON 
FOR’ FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 


my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 
School 
Address 





Grade 








Zone—_State__—_— 
STW-305 


Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














